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an account of the process of the greatest value 
to those practically engaged in cyaniding, and 
also to students. 

The author’s chapter on the electrolytic parting 
of gold and silver, which bids fair to displace the 
old methods of treatment with sulphuric or nitric 
acids, is one of the most important in the book. 
It is not only an excellent resume of the practice 
followed, but also embraces the valuable experi¬ 
mental work done by the author himself. 

Of the chapters on the assay of gold ore and 
bullion it need only be said that they are worthy 
of the assayer of the Royal Mint. 

Much care has been taken, as in previous 
editions, in quoting the sources of the informa¬ 
tion given throughout the book, and the wealth of 
references in the footnotes is a valuable biblio¬ 
graphy of the literature of the subject. 

We unreservedly commend the book as being 
indispensable, not only to students, but also, and 
especially, to all who are practically engaged in 
the metallurgy of gold. W. Gowland. 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

Apparitions and Thought-Transference: An Ex¬ 
amination of the Evidence for Telepathy. By F. 
Podmore. New and enlarged edition. Pp. 
xviii + 467. (London: The Walter Scott Pub¬ 
lishing Co., Ltd., 1915.) Price 6s. 

HIS is a new edition, in the Contemporary 
Science series, of a book which still remains, 
after twenty-one years from its first appearance, 
one of the best introductions to the subject (see 
review in Nature, December 6, 1894). The illus¬ 
trative cases have now inevitably a rather ancient 
history appearance, and many of them are dupli¬ 
cated in other books, such as Myers’s “ Human 
Personality” and Sir Oliver Lodge’s “Survival 
of Man ” ; it may be urged, therefore, that an en¬ 
tirely fresh treatment of the subject, with due 
attention to the experiments of Miss Miles and 
Miss Ramsden and to the S.P.R. cross-corre¬ 
spondences, would have been preferable to a 
rechauffd. Moreover, the author being dead, 
various slips occur: the American S.P.R. is no 
longer a branch of the English society ; the latter’s 
publisher is now the firm of Maclehose, not R. 
Brimley Johnson; Dr. Sidis’s name is wrongly 
spelt on p. 260, as Sir Joseph Barnby’s is in the 
index; and there is an inventive misprint of 
“ Boding ” for “ Bodily ” on p. 459, in the refer¬ 
ence to Myers’s “Human Personality.” But these 
are not very important matters. 

Mr. Podmore’s thesis is that communication is 
possible between mind and mind otherwise than 
through the known channels of the senses. Begin¬ 
ning with the early mesmerists, who in some cases 
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seem to have hypnotised patients at a distance, 
he proceeds to cases of transference of pain or of 
visual images, in the experiments of Dr. Liebeault 
and the Nancy school generally, and of Prof, and 
Mrs. Sidgwick and Sir Oliver Lodge; thence to 
spontaneous cases in dream or hallucination, culled 
largely from the monumental collection, “ Phan¬ 
tasms of the Living,” which is now out of print. 
Possible sources of error are carefully considered 
and allowed for, and the author’s conclusion is— 
quoting Prof. De Morgan—that either the thesis 
as above stated is a justified hypothesis, or we 
must say at leisure what David is reported to have 
said in his haste. And if the latter—if human 
testimony is completely untrustworthy—there is 
an end of history and various other sciences. 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact, considering 
the newness and difficulty of the research, that the 
opinions expressed in the book would call for little 
alteration, after twenty-one years, if they were to 
be revised by a committee representative of the 
present leaders of the S.P.R. Probably their only 
qualifying remark would be that it is not quite as 
certain as Mr. Podmore thought that such pheno¬ 
mena as Mrs. Piper’s are completely and truly 
explained by telepathy. Other hypotheses, more 
far-reaching but not less essentially scientific if we 
can free our minds from prejudice, are possible. 

Finally, we may remark that the present war 
presents a scientifically good if morally regrettable 
opportunity of making exceptional records in 
psychical research. There is reason to believe that 
a moment of stress, of great excitement or emo¬ 
tion or concentration, is favourable to the initia¬ 
tion of a telepathic impulse. It is probable that 
many people at home have become aware of their 
soldier-relative’s wound before the news arrived 
by normal means. A dream or hallucination may 
show the nature of the wound, as in Mr. Colt’s 
case in “Human Personality.” These experiences 
should be at once recorded; and if the percipient 
will send the account, before verification, to the 
S.P.R., 20 Hanover Square, W., he or she may 
be assured of sympathetic interest and may be 
furnishing useful data. Obviously, expectation 
will account for some of these experiences; but 
when there is much true detail other suppositions 
may become necessary. J. A. H. 

OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Penrose’s Annual, 1916. Vol. xxi. The Process 
Year Book. Edited by W. Gamble. Pp. 112 + 
illustrations. (London: Percy Lund, Hum¬ 
phries and Co., Ltd., 1916.) Price 5 s. net. 

In taking up an annual that deals with the pro¬ 
gress of a handicraft at such a time as this, one 
naturally looks for the effects of the unpre¬ 
cedented conditions that now afflict us. On the 
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face of it there is little evidence of adversity. The 
volume is well produced, the articles are interest¬ 
ing and hopeful, and the illustrations, which show' 
what photo-mechanical work in its many branches 
is capable of, are numerous and excellent. But 
the editorial resume of the year’s progress gives 
us a truer idea as to how matters really stand. 
We learn that colour work is under a cloud be¬ 
cause of a reduced demand, and the working of 
it suffers much from the shortage of collodion, and 
the difficulty of getting dyes for sensitising plates 
and for the preparation of inks. 

In line and half-tone work there is nothing new 
except that the demand for high-class blocks has 
much diminished, and with it the consumption of 
copper, while zinc is about four times the price it 
was; and so on to other branches of work. But 
rotary photogravure, that is, photogravure as 
adapted to rapid machine printing, has been taxed 
to its utmost in the production of publications 
illustrating the progress of the war. Even in 
Paris, where we are apt to think that all business 
is at a standstill, “a large amount of really ex¬ 
cellent w'ork is being done.” 

It is also developing rapidly in Spain, Sweden, 
Holland, Russia, Switzerland, Canada, and the 
United States. Perhaps the most pleasing aspect 
of the Annual is the evidence it contains of a con¬ 
fident hope that after the war there wfill be a great 
industrial revival, and that it is now being duly 
prepared for, while even at present matters are 
far from being as bad as one might have expected. 

Stars of the Southern Skies. By M. A. Orr (Mrs. 

John Evershed). Pp. xii+92. (London: 

Longmans, GreenandCo., 1915.) Price 2s. net. 
This little book is apparently intended as a com¬ 
panion to a star atlas for the use of those who 
have only small instrumental means for observa¬ 
tion or no instruments at all. Although it refers 
almost exclusively in detail to the more remark¬ 
able objects of the southern hemisphere, the 
author has managed to interweave a good deal of 
interesting information which is applicable to the 
stars in general. The book opens with a brief 
account of the southern constellations, accom¬ 
panied by a simple map, and this is followed by 
a series of chapters dealing with such subjects 
as “the ten brightest stars,” “eclipsing stars,” 
“star clusters,” and “the clouds of Magellan.” 
The descriptions of the various objects are notable 
for the numerous references to the results ob¬ 
tained by the use of the spectroscope, and in this 
connection it would have been an improvement to 
include either a photograph or a diagram illus¬ 
trating the chief types of stellar spectra. A more 
generous supply of illustrations would also have 
been advantageous in other respects. Apart from 
this, the book will doubtless be welcomed by 
many readers, being brightly written and the facts 
well up-to-date. Those who have learned to 
recognise the stars, and have no special know¬ 
ledge of astronomy, will find here just that little 
additional information which will help to main¬ 
tain an intelligent interest in the wonders of 
the heavens. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications.] 

Pre-Columbian Representations of the Elephant in 

America. 

I note with no little interest that the subject of 
“the elephant in America” has been revived in a 
communication to Nature by Prof. G. Elliot Smith. 
The animal pictured by Prof. Smith has been inter¬ 
preted by Dr. Allen and myself as a blue macaw ( Ara 
militaris) in the following passage:—“The (figure) 
has even been interpreted as a trunk of an elephant 
or a mastodon, but is unquestionably a macaw’s beak. 
In addition to the ornamental cross-hatching on the 
beak, which is also seen on the glyph from the same 
stela, there is an ornamental scroll beneath the eye, 
which likewise is cross-hatched and surrounded by a 
ring of subcircular marks that continue to the base of 
the beak. The nostril is the large oval marking 
directly in front of the eye” (Tozzer and Allen, Pea¬ 
body Museum Papers, vol. iv., No. 3, p. 343, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1910). 

If Prof. Smith will look on the back of the monu¬ 
ment on which his figure is found (Maudslay, vol. i. T 
pi. 38), he will note at the bottom the drawing of the 
glyph referred to in the quotation. This is unmis¬ 
takably a macaw. A comparison of this with the 
“elephant” show's that the tw r o represent the same 
animal. Other drawings of the same bird may be seen 
in Maudslay, vol. i., pi. 93, glyphs 10, 25, 28, and 
pi. 112a, glyph 12. 

The two draw'ings in Bancroft to which Prof. Smith 
refers lose their significance as “elephants ” when one 
examines the photographs of the originals from which 
these early and crude drawings were taken. The first 
(Maudslay, vol. iv., pi. 34) is the “long-nosed god,” 
called by Schellas, “ God B.” The second is the pro¬ 
jecting nose of a grotesque mask, one of the most 
common features in the decoration of the buildings in 
Yucatan. Other references to elephants which are 
given are the “elephant mound” of Wisconsin and 
the “elephant pipes” of Iowa. The first has been 
found to represent, in all probability, a bear. The 
projection called the trunk does not belong to the 
originaljearthwork, but is due to an accumulation of 
sand. The “ elephant pipes ” have long been accepted 
as forgeries by all competent archa2ologists w'ho have 
examined them. Alfred M. Tozzer. 

Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, December 15, 1915. 
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Ik a note from across the sea is not so delayed as 
to be no longer timely, may I reply to Dr. G.’ Elliot 
Smith’s remarkable communication on pre-Columbian 
representations of the elephant in America in Nature 
of November 25? The identification of the details on 
Stela B at Copan as elephants is neither new nor 
unanswered, and the same may be said of the exten¬ 
sion of this identification to the conventional faces 
with outward curving noses that decorate the buildings 
of northern Yucatan. 

Of course, there is a tremendous w'eight of im¬ 
probability to be counted against such an identification, 
and the suggestion that these heads may represent 
tapirs would seem more reasonable, since this animal 
is a native of Central America, while the elephant is 
not. But in making either guess we should have 
failed to take account of the peculiarities of Maya art. 
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